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ANNUAL  REPORT,  &c. 

The  Managers  of  the  Society  for  the  Refor- 
mation of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  in  commencing 
their  Third  Annual  Statement,  cannot  but  con- 
gratulate the  Society,  on  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  its  institution,  and  the  beneficial  results 
which  evidently  flow  from  its  operations. 

The  actual  condition  and  results  of  the  House 
of  Refuge  have  become  so  far  the  objects  of 
public  inquiry  and  minute  examination,  as  to 
have  furnished  the  means  of  a  more  exact  ap- 
preciation of  its  value  as  an  establishment  of 
charity,  and  a  moral  instrument  in  the  commu- 
nity, than  can  be  said  of  almost  any  other  of 
the  benevolent  institutions  of  our  state.  The 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  nature 
of  the  evils  which  it  is  intended  to  remedy,  have 
been  commented  upon  by  some  of  the  ablest 
jurists  of  our  country  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  most  correct  views  of  human 
nature  and  to  the  soundest  principles  of  legal 
justice,  that  in  the  infliction  of  punishment  for 
offences  against  society,  there  ought  to  be  a 
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marked  distinction  between  juvenile  and  adult 
offenders  ; — that  the  treatment  of  each  class,  in 
order  to  be  the  most  effectual,  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  those  discriminations  which  are 
so  clearly  indicated  by  the  natural  and  acquired 
propensities  of  the  guilty  in  these  different 
periods  of  human  life; — and  that,  with  respect 
to  the  greater  number  of  youthful  offenders, — 
those  whose  offences  are  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  abandoned  situation  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed,  it  would  be  a  wide  and 
grievous  departure  from  moral  justice  to  con- 
demn them  to  a  life  of  suffering,  for  crimes  that 
might  have  been  prevented  with  less  expendi- 
ture to  the  community  than  that  which  must 
unavoidably  be  incurred  in  the  infliction  of  the 
penalty. 

The  practical  recognition  of  these  principles, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  juvenile  penitentiary, 
together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  immense  de- 
gradation of  character  which  has  ensued  from 
the  mixture  of  young  and  old  convicts,  in  the 
prisons  of  this  and  other  states,  was  the  leading 
motive  in  the  formation  of  this  Society ;  and 
the  managers  do  not  fear  to  assert,  that  the 
call  upon  their  fellow-citizens  and  the  legisla- 
ture for  support  in  this  undertaking,  has  been 
justified  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  progress  and 
present  state  of  the  House  of  Refuge. 
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The  advantages,  abstractly  considered,  of 
an  institution  of  this  nature,  have  been 
so  fully  developed  in  the  former  Reports  of 
the  Society,  that  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to 
insist  further  upon  them.  It  is  not  among  the 
least  of  the  gratifications  of  the  Society,  that 
its  efforts  have  gained  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  so  far  received  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  authorities  of  the  state,  as  to  justify  the 
belief,  that  a  juvenile  penitentiary  will  hereafter 
be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  those  insti- 
tutions, which,  from  a  due  consideration  of  pub- 
lic safety  and  benefit,  have  a  permanent  claim 
to  its  protection  and  support. 

The  source  from  which  its  support  has  hither- 
to been  chiefly  derived,  under  the  authority  of 
law,  has  proved  to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  seve- 
ral objects  to  which  that  fund  is  destined.  This 
fund,  it  is  well  known,  accumulates,  mainly,  from 
the  payment  of  a  small  sum  by  each  of  the 
emigrants  who  arrive  in  this  state  from  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Provision  is  first  made 
for  the  ample  maintenance  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital on  Staten  Island ; — and  few  persons  there 
are,  it  may  be  presumed,  who  will  assert,  that 
a  more  reasonable  and  fit  appropriation  of  the 
surplus  could  be  made  than  to  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  a  large  proportion  of 
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whom  are  the  offspring  of  these  very  emigrants. 
The  children  of  seamen  are  also  as  likely  to 
partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  Refuge  as  those 
of  any  other  class;  and  the  pursuits  of  seaman- 
ship under  judicious  captains,  are  considered  by 
the  managers  to  be  a  fit  destination  for  those  of 
the  inmates  who  incline  thereto;  and  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  reports  that  a  considerable  number 
have  been  thus  apprenticed. 

There  have  been,  within  the  last  year,  ninety 
boys  apprenticed  by  the  Managers,  and  thirty-five 
girls.  About  thirty  of  the  boys  have  been  sent  to 
sea  principally  on  whaling  voyages  from  Nantuck- 
et and  New  Bedford,  as  apprentices  to  captains 
or  owners,  in  whose  care  and  guardianship  the 
Managers  have  reason  to  confide.  The  others 
have  all  (with  one  peculiar  exception)  been 
placed  in  situations  more  or  less  remote  from 
this  city,  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  virtuous  habits,  and  to  an  entire 
change  of  old  associations.  The  masters  to 
whom  they  are  bound,  covenant  with  the  Socie- 
ty for  giving  them  a  suitable  share  of  school 
learning,  and  for  their  due  instruction  in  the 
art  or  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  children  who  have  been 
thus  apprenticed,  have,  after  a  trial  of  their  new 
homes,  returned  to  the  Refuge,  disappointed  in 
the  opportunities  of  improvement  which  were 


afforded  them,  or  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment 
they  received.  The  cases  appear  to  have  been 
very  few  in  which  the  master  has  been  glad  to 
relinquish  his  bargain  from  the  continuance  of 
depraved  habits  in  the  apprentice;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Managers  have  been  much 
gratified  in  the  information  received  from  va- 
rious quarters,  of  the  good  conduct  of  those  who 
have  been  thus  disposed  of,  and  of  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  master  and  apprentice.  As  this 
is  a  point  of  vital  importance,  and  the  intelli- 
gence thus  obtained  affords  an  unquestionable 
evidence  of  the  tendencies  of  the  House  of  Re- 
fuge, it  will  not  be  deemed  improper  to  intro- 
duce in  this  place,  extracts  from  several  letters 
from  persons  who  have  taken  apprentices  from 
our  establishment. 


LETTERS. 

A. 

£#****  November  7,  1827. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  letter,  dated  September,  in- 
closing an  address  to  G  .    1  am  much  pleased  to  find 

that  the  managers  of  the  Society  feel  such  a  deep  interest  for 
the  happiness,  and  are  so  solicitous  for  the  improvement 
of  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  children  from  under 
their  care.    G  was  much  pleased  with  the  address  sent 
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him  by  his  friends,  containing  instructions  and  advice*  so  en- 
couraging. He  keeps  it  as  a  treasure,  and  often  reads  it,  as 
though  he  intended  to  adhere  to  the  instructions  of  his  much 
respected  friends. 

I  shall  comply  with  your  request  in  as  brief  and  plain  a 
manner  as  possible.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  G  's  con- 
duct has  been  praiseworthy  since  he  left  the  House  of  Refuge. 
If  he  continues  as  faithful  as  he  has  been,  I  think  he  will  do 
honour  to  the  Institution  ;  he  is  a  very  industrious,  obedient, 
and  trusty  boy  ;  I  have  never  found  him  to  be  guilty  of  telling 
an  untruth,  or  make  use  of  any  bad  language,  but  he  reads 
his  bible,  attends  public  worship,  and  always  speaks  well  of 
the  House  of  Refuge.  His  improvement  in  learning  has  not 
been  as  great  as  I  should  wish,  but  I  am  in  hopes  he  will  im- 
prove faster  with  longer  experience.  He  seems  to  be  serious- 
ly inclined,  and  we  endeavour  to  impress  his  mind  with  the 
necessity  of  religion. 

I  remain  yours,  &c. 

B.  B  . 

B. 

(?*****,  February  28,  1827. 

Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  the  3d  of  January  I  have  just  receiv- 
ed, in  which  you  want  to  know  how  my  boy  (J —  H.  S  ) 

behaves  ; — he  has  spent  the  winter  at  school — his  conduct  as 
yet  has  met  my  entire  approbation.  You  will  communicate 
this  information  to  Mr.  Hart,  if  he  has  not  received  a  previous 
letter  which  I  have  sent  to  him  and  you. 

I  remain  yours,  &c. 

W.  B.  S  . 


•  A  printed  Letter  of  Advice  from  the  Managers  is  given  to  each  child  on  leaving 
the  Refuge. 
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c. 

7V**#**  October  19,  1827. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  on  the  17th  of  this 
month,  stating  that  you  would  esteem  it  a  favour  to  have  a 

detail  of  R  's  conduct.    With  pleasure  I  write  a  few 

lines  to  inform  you  that  R         has  conducted  very  well ;  he 

has  been  very  attentive  to  his  business,  and  learns  as  fast  as 
I  can  expect.  He  has  made  but  very  few  acquaintances 
since  he  has  been  with  me  in  this  place,  and  appears  to  be 
very  well  contented,  and  has  no  disposition  to  run  about  the 
town  in  the  evening  as  many  boys  do.  He  assists  me  in 
keeping  my  books,  and  I  leave  him  the  charge  of  my  business 
when  I  am  absent.  On  the  whole,  I  have  found  him  honest 
and  industrious. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

E.  C.  B  . 


D. 

TV*****,  furnbull  County,  Ohio, 
September  17,  1827. 

Dear  Sir, — It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  report  to  you 
the  general  good  conduct  and  behaviour,  since  his  residence 

with  me,  of  A  V  ,  the  young  lad  I  took  from  the  House 

of  Refuge  in  your  city,  about  twelve  months  since. 

I  have  discovered  in  him  no  vicious  habits  ;  he  is  faithful, 
honest,  and  industrious  ;  though  not  very  active  or  intelligent, 
always  willing  and  obedient,  even-tempered,  and  contented  : 
had  he  more  sprightliness  and  activity,  he  would  be  a  most 
valuable  boy.  I  should  be,  however,  loath  to  part  with  him 
for  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  better. 

Many  of  my  friends  in  the  vicinity  are  desirous  of  procuring 
lads  from  your  institution,  who  cannot  conveniently  personal- 
ly apply  for  them  ;  could  arrangements  be  made  without  their 
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personal  attendance,  several  persons  of  very  respectable 
Standing  in  this  place  would  like  to  obtain  them. 

Your  institution  I  consider  of  the  first  order  amongst  the 
numerous  benevolent  and  humane  associations  of  the  present 
day  to  benefit  mankind,  and  as  such  entitled  to  public  and  in- 
dividual patronage.  Enclosed  I  send  you  five  dollars,  accom- 
panied with  my  hearty  wishes  that  success  and  prosperity  may 
attend  the  laudable  exertions  of  yourself  and  associates  to  re- 
claim the  youth  of  our  country  from  the  paths  of  vice. 

Very  respectfully,  I  am,  Sir,  your  Obedient  Servant, 

L.  K  . 

E. 

Y****town,  Ohio,  November  18,  1827. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  September,  I  did  not  receive 
until  yesterday.  By  some  means  it  has  been  mailed  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  which  I  presume  occasioned  the  delay. 

In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  am  happy  to  state  to  you,  that 

M,  V  ,  whom  I  took  from  the  House  of  Refuge  in  the 

month  of  October  1826,  has  behaved  himself  as  well  as  any 
boy  I  ever  saw.  I  have  had  him  at  school  ever  since  I 
brought  him  home.  He  is  the  most  attentive  boy  to  his 
learning  I  ever  saw,  and  his  instructer  informs  me  that  he  is 
the  most  attentive  scholar  he  has  in  his  school.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  state  to  you  that  the  impressions  he  has  received 
from  your  excellent  institution,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  been  the 
means  of  reclaiming  the  youth  M  V  . 

My  intention  is,  if  he  remains  as  attentive  to  his  learning 
as  he  has  done,  to  make  a  scholar  of  him. 

Accept  of  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  excellent 
institution. 

I  remain  yours,  respectfully, 

W.  R  . 


P.  S.  M          will  write  to  you  before  your  next  Report.  I 
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shall  be  pleased  to  hear  of  the  success  of  your  institution  oc- 
casionally. 

AA. 

February  27,  1827. 
Respected  Friend, — After  a  full  trial  of  the  indented 

little  girl,   (C          D  ,)   which   I   procured  through 

your  means  from  the  House  of  Refuge,  we  have  great  reason 
to  be  highly  pleased  with  her.  As  she  was  in  the  House  of 
Refuge,  so  she  is  beloved  by  the  whole  family.  She  is  useful 
and  attentive  in  all  the  kinds  of  business  in  which  we  have 
employed  her.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  with  ordinary  care,  and 
the  blessing  of  God,  she  will  grow  up  in  favour  of  God  and 
man. 

The  great  interest  which  you  take  in  this  interesting  insti- 
tution, is  fully  deserved  by  its  undoubted  utility.  That  Pro- 
vidence may  long  continue  you  in  your  successful  career  of 
practical  benevolence,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  your  friend, 

C.  D.  W  . 

BB. 

fi***'****,  (Conn.)  October  27,  1827. 

Mr.  Hart, 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in 
your  circular,  that  I  should  give  you  an  account  of  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  E  M.  M  ,  a  girl  whom  we  received 

from  the  House  of  Refuge  in  March  last,  I  address  to  you  the 
following  lines.  In  answer  to  your  queries,  I  am  happy  to 
inform  you,  that  she  is  a  girl  of  good  disposition,  and  that  her 
conduct  and  deportment  have  been  such  as  to  meet  our  ap- 
probation. She  is  a  very  good  domestic,  faithful  and  indus- 
trious, and  she  performs  expeditiously  and  correctly,  the 
various  duties  which  are  entrusted  to  her.  She  goes  to 
church  every  Sabbath,  frequently  reads  aloud  in  the  Bible, 
and  receives  moral  advice  and  instruction  from  myself  and 
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from  Mrs.  P.  which  we  hope  has  been  beneficial  to  her.  I 
should  have  written  to  you  sooner,  but  my  health  is  very  poor, 
and  I  am  not  able,  nor  have  I  had  an  opportunity  of  writing 
before.  Yours,  respectfully, 

For  W.  P  , 

W.  E.  W  . 

CC. 

p*###**#####  October  18,  1827. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  and  my  promise 
made  last  spring,  I  proceed  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 

deportment  of  E  B  .    I  should  have  written  before, 

but  thought  best  to  delay  until  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
to  test  her  character  ;  and  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  say, 
that  after  six  months'  trial,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  her  conduct.  The  fundamental  rules  of  the  in- 
stitution over  which  you  preside,  appear  to  be  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  her  mind.  I  have  never  discovered  any  deviation 
from  the  truth  in  her,  and  as  to  the  work  allotted  to  her,  she 
performs  it  as  well  as  a  child  of  her  years  can  be  expected  to 
do,  and  expresses  her  gratitude  to  the  Managers  and  Officers 
of  the  House  of  Refuge,  for  their  interference  in  her  behalf, 
and  being  instrumental  in  rescuing  her  from  a  vicious  course, 
and  restoring  her  to  a  virtuous  and  correct  line  of  behaviour. 
She  does  now,  and  I  trust,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  will  con- 
tinue to  do  credit  to  that  best  of  charities,  the  House  of  Refuge. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  the  Managers 
and  Officers  of  the  Refuge,  to  find  that  in  many  cases  their 
benevolent  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success  in  rescuing 
delinquents  from  the  abyss  of  vice,  and  restoring  them  to  the 
paths  of  virtue.  Wishing  every  prosperity  to  the  Institution, 
and  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  to  all  connected  with 
this  invaluable  establishment, 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  Obedient  Servant, 

j.  v.  B.  V  . 
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As  an  exemplification  of  the  characters  of  the 
youth  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  Refuge,  in- 
cluding those  respecting  whom  the  foregoing 
Letters  were  written,  the  following  selection 
is  made  from  the  books  of  the  superinten- 
dent. 

SELECTION  OF  CASES. 
BOYS. 

G.  W.B. — This  boy  was  sentenced  here  from  the  Sessions, 
for  being  connected  with  that  gang  of  youthful  depredators, 
who  created  so  much  public  excitement  by  store-breaking  in 
the  latter  part  of  last  fall.  He  was  put  to  work  in  the  Chair 
department,  where  his  industrious  and  quiet  disposition  soon 
gave  the  Superintendent  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  rather 
been  a  victim  to  bad  example  than  to  any  intrinsic  vicious 
propensity.  After  continuing  in  the  House  eight  months,  and 
exemplifying  his  determination  to  do  as  well  as  he  knew  how, 
he  was  indented  to  a  respectable  mechanic  in  West  Chester 
County,  whose  account  of  him  is  given  in  the  preceding 
letters.  (A.) 

M.  M. — Aged  about  fourteen  years,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
emigrated  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  eight  years  ;  soon  after 
which  his  father  died,  leaving  'his  mother  in  very  indigent 
circumstances.  The  boy  shortly  after  became  a  subject  of 
the  Aims-House,  from  which  institution  he  was  indented  to  a 
painter  in  the  country,  who  discharged  him  on  account  of  his 
not  being  sufficiently  strong,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Burtis,  stating  the  reason  why  he  had  sent  him  back.  M. 
instead  of  returning,  destroyed  the  letter  and  ran  away. 
Having  no  home,  he  in  a  short  time  commenced  stealing, 
and  pursued  it  for  more  than  three  years  uninterruptedly. 
His  thefts  were  principally  confined  to  old  rope,  copper,  and 
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lead  ;  but  after  a  while  lie  joined  the  gang  of  store-breakers 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  case,  and  was  connected  with 
them  in  entering  twenty-six  stores.  They  were  all  arrested 
excepting  M.  He  was  apprehended  in  the  course  of  three 
months  for  stealing  two  dollars,  and  sent  here  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Grand  Jury. 

From  the  information  the  Superintendent  had  previously 
received  of  his  character,  he  anticipated  much  trouble  from 
him,  and  in  taking  his  examination  he  explained  to  him  the  ob- 
ject of  the  institution,  and  told  him  that  if  his  conduct  merited 
it,  all  his  former  crimes  should  be  forgotten,  and  he  should  be 
treated  kindly ;  but  on  the  contrary  should  his  conduct  be 
vicious  and  immoral,  he  might  depend  that  it  should  meet 
with  prompt  punishment.  This  lesson  was  evidently  listened 
to  with  attention.  He  went  to  work  industriously  and  cheer- 
fully, and  continued  to  merit  the  approbatory  smiles  of  the 
Superintendent  as  long  as  he  continued  in  the  House.  In 
August  last,  he  was  indented  to  a  gentleman  in  Connecticut, 
who  subsequently  informs  us  that  M.  is  a  sterling  good  boy ; 
that  he  is  the  quickest  boy  in  the  neighbourhood  at  doing  an 
errand,  and  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  situation. 

J.  H.  S. — Aged  about  sixteen  years,  was  sent  to  the  Re- 
fuge in  March,  1826,  from  the  Penitentiary,  to  which  place 
he  had  been  committed  some  few  months  previous  for  va- 
grancy. His  conduct  was  entirely  void  of  every  thing  of  a 
flagitious  or  immoral  nature ;  he  was  industrious  while  at 
work,  and  in  his  private  deportment  quiet,  peaceable,  and 
inoffensive.  In  nine  months  after  his  admission  he  was  in- 
dented to  an  opulent  farmer  in  Orange  County,  who  after 
the  lapse  of  a  sufficient  length  of  time  fully  to  test  his  conduct, 
writes  to  the  Superintendent  that  "  John  has  spent  the  winter 
at  school,  and  that  his  conduct  had  met  his  entire  approba- 
tion."   (See  letter  B.) 
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R.  T.  C. — Aged  seventeen  years,  born  in  New-York,  of 
very  respectable  parents.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  his 
father  put  him  with  a  merchant  in  the  country,  where  he 
unfortunately  contracted  a  habit  of  pilfering  from  his  employ- 
er ;  after  continuing  for  one  year,  he  returned  to  this  city, 
and  was  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  respectable  dry-goods  store, 
in  Pearl-street.  While  there  he  stole  about  sixty  dollars  at 
different  times,  in  sums  of  five  dollars  each,  in  a  few  months  ; 
he  was  suspected  and  discharged.  His  father  then  sent  him 
on  a  voyage  to  Germany  ;  he  was  absent  five  months,  returned 
and  resuming  his  old  practices  of  stealing,  he  was  put  into 
Bridewell  by  his  brother-in-law,  for  stealing  a  merino  shawl 
and  sundry  jewels  from  his  wife.  He  was  tried  at  the  Ses- 
sions, plead  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  the  Refuge. 

After  being  in  the  House  some  few  months,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  class  of  honour,  which  station  he  soon  forfeited 
by  a  misdemeanor.  A  short  time  after  this,  he  attempted 
to  escape,  but  was  arrested  and  punished.  From  this  period 
his  conduct  became  exemplary,  and  he  seemed  determined 
to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  his  past  misconduct,  by  his 
future  good  behaviour,  and  in  which  he  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. 

In  July,  1827,  he  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  mechanic, 
in  New- Jersey,  whose  account  of  him,  after  a  few  months 
trial,  is  given  in  letter  C. 

A.  V. — Aged  about  14,  born  in  New- York,  was  a  friend- 
less orphan,  entirely  destitute  of  a  home,  and  gave  himself  up 
as  a  vagrant,  and  at  length  desired  to  be  sent  to  the  House 
of  Refuge.  Upon  questioning  him  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  spent  his  past  life,  it  was  ascertained  that  his  parents 
when  living  were  poor  and  incapable  of  providing  for  their 
children  ;  that  he  had  worked  alternately  with  Tobacconists 
and  boatmen  ;  he  had  never  stolen  any  article  of  consequence, 

3 
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but  had  commenced  pilfering  about  the  markets,  whence  we 
may  infer  that  he  would  too  soon  have  become  an  adept. 

While  in  the  House  he  appeared  at  all  times  entirely  cheer- 
ful and  happy.    In  October,  1820,  he  was  bound  to  a  gentle- 
,  man,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  who,  after  a  year's  trial  of  his 
character,  speaks  of  him  in  encouraging  terms.  (See  Let.  D.) 

B.  W.  R.— Committed  from  the  Police  in  November  1826. 
His  father  was  a  Counsellor  at  Law,  and  unfortunate  in 
his  circumstances.  B.  was  sent  to  school  at  an  early  age, 
and  continued  two  or  three  years,  after  which,  he  accompa- 
nied his  uncle  on  a  voyage  round  Cape  Horn,  and  was  absent 
about  eighteen  months.  When  he  returned,  he  became  con- 
nected with  some  vicious  boys,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  stealing.  From  his  grandmother  he  stole  money,  in  small 
sums,  a  number  of  books,  handkerchiefs,  &c.  From  the 
yards  of  several  people,  residing  contiguous  to  his  grand- 
mother's house,  he  stole  frequently  chickens  and  clothes. 
He  was  finally  detected,  in  stealing  cakes  from  a  store  in  the 
Bowery,  and  sentenced  to  the  Refuge.  After  conducting 
himself,  with  uniform  propriety,  for  half  a  year,  he  was  in- 
dentured to  a  gentleman,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  reformatory  influence  of  this  establishment  upon  his 
mind,  the  following  anecdote  may  serve  to  illustrate.  B.  on 
his  passage  in  the  steam-boat,  up  the  East  River,  found  a 
watch,  in  one  of  the  private  rooms  of  the  boat,  belonging  to 
a  passenger ;  he  immediately  sought  the  captain,  and  deliver- 
ed it  to  him,  and  was  solicitous  that  the  owner  might  be  found. 
The  gentleman,  to  whom  the  watch  belonged,  struck  with 
the  honesty  of  the  act,  was  led  to  inquire  his  name  and  resi- 
dence. This  gave  rise  to  a  very  interesting  dialogue,  in 
which  B.  evinced  a  degree  of  exultation,  in  having  been  an 
inmate  of  the  Refuge,  and  in  realizing  the  benevolent  mo- 
tives which  led  to  its  establishment. 
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GIRLS. 

C.  D. — Aged  about  nine  years,  committed  in  April,  1825. 
This  little  girl  was  a  very  singular  case  of  youthful  female 
depravity.  She  had  been  in  Bridewell,  before  she  became 
an  inmate  of  the  Refuge,  for  stealing,  and  had  been  in  the 
practice  of  pilfering,  from  her  earliest  childhood.  After  hav- 
ing been  confined  for  one  month  in  the  Refuge,  she  was  re- 
turned to  her  parents,  by  order  of  the  Acting  Committee,  in 
order  to  remove  some  private  unhappiness,  between  her 
father  and  mother. 

Three  months  afterwards,  she  was  found  by  the  Superin- 
tendent in  Bridewell,  where  she  had  been  put  for  stealing, 
and  returned  to  the  Refuge. — She  acknowledged  that  soon 
after  her  discharge,  she  ran  away  from  her  father's  house 
and  offered  her  services  to  a  woman  at  Powles  Hook ; 
she  continued  with  her  three  weeks,  stole  five  dollars,  ab- 
sconded, and  returned  to  the  city. 

She  enumerated  a  variety  of  articles  that  she  had  stolen, 
with  as  much  simplicity  and  apparent  innocence,  as  if  she  was 
unconscious  that  she  had  done  wrong. 

After  her  return,  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  punish  her 
for  falsehoods,  and  such  was  her  general  misconduct,  it 
was  almost  feared  that  she  was  incorrigibly  vicious.  She 
continued  in  this  course  for  many  months,  without  manifest- 
ing any  evidence  of  a  reformation  ;  but  some  time  in  Sep- 
tember, 1826,  she  appeared  to  be  a  subject  of  religious  ex- 
citement, and  from  this  period  became  a  new  girl ;  instead 
of  an  untractable  and  almost  unmanageable  disposition,  she 
evinced  an  agreeable,  cheerful,  obedient  state  of  mind,  which 
endeared  her  to  all  who  saw  her. 

In  January,  1827,  she  was  indentured  to  a  reverend  gen- 
tleman, residing  in  the  central  part  of  this  state,  who  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the 
managers,  speaks  of  her  in  flattering  terms.    (See  letter  AA.) 
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S.  I.  F. — Aged  about  seventeen,  committed  in  November, 
1826.  This  girl  was  the  daughter  of  pious  and  respectable 
parents,  residing  in  the  central  part  of  this  state.  She  was 
persuaded  to  come  to  this  city  to  learn  the  mantuamaking 
business,  by  a  female,  who,  after  she  had  arrived  here,  intro- 
duced her  to  a  house  of  ill  fame,  where  her  inexperienced 
youth  was  soon  persuaded  to  relinquish  her  greatest  treasure, 
for  the  glittering  vanities  offered  her.  She  was  kept  by  a 
young  man,  who  indulged  her  in  every  thing  she  wished  for, 

but  he  soon  died  and  left  S  friendless.    Soon  after  this, 

she  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hays,  and  sent  to  the  Refuge. 

She  acknowledged  that  she  never  experienced  a  moment's 
happiness,  while  living  in  the  haunts  of  vice,  and,  that  the 
parting  advice  of  her  kind  mother  was  constantly  in  her 
mind. 

Her  conduct  in  the  house  was  at  all  times  good  ;  in  conver- 
sation she  frequently  spoke  of  her  lost  reputation,  with  the 
most  poignant  anguish  and  apparent  heart-felt  contrition. 

When  her  time  of  confinement  had  nearly  expired,  she 
earnestly  solicited  that  a  place  of  service  might  be  procured 
for  her,  in  the  country,  where  she  would  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  persuasions  of  her  former  associates,  and  where  by  her 
future  good  conduct,  she  might  create  the  forgiveness  of  the 
past.  Her  request  was  complied  with,  and  she  voluntarily 
consented  to  bind  herself,  for  a  period  of  one  year  over  the 
general  time,  in  order  to  secure  the  situation. 

Some  few  months  after  her  indenture,  we  received  from 
her  master,  a  very  flattering  account  of  her  conduct ;  he 
states  that  she  is  a  good  and  industrious  girl,  and  that  he  is 
much  pleased  with  her. 

E.  M.  M. — Aged  fifteen  years,  committed,  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Alms  House,  for  vagrancy.    Her  mother 

kept  one  of  the  brothels  of  Corlaers  Hook,  and  E  resided 

with  her.  With  such  examples  and  associates,  it  was  not  to 
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be  expected  that  she  would  be  free  from  error — she  was 
daily  in  the  practice  of  running  the  streets,  and  associating 
with  women  of  the  most  abandoned  character.  Her  mother's 
house  was  indicted,  and  she  and  her  daughter  were  put  in 
Bridewell,  from  which  place,  E  was  sent  to  the  Refuge. 

Her  conduct,  when  she  first  came  into  the  House,  was 
such  as  was  anticipated  ;  she  was  wild  and  indolent,  and  gave 
the  matron  much  trouble  ;  she  was  frequently  reprimanded, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  punished.  After  a  while,  how- 
ever, the  discipline  of  the  House  was  productive  of  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  E  became  a  very  good  girl.    For  the 

last  six  months  of  her  residence  here,  she  never  gave  the 
matron  occasion  to  find  fault  with  her,  but  was  always  quiet 
and  industrious. 

In  March  last  she  was  bound  to  a  gentleman  of  Connecti- 
cut, who,  in  the  ensuing  September,  furnished  the  statement 
contained  in  letter  BB. 

E.  B. — Aged  about  thirteen  years,  born  in  Liverpool,  (Eng.) 
The  predominant  propensity  of  this  girl  was  a  restless  dis- 
position ;  she  repeatedly  absconded  from  her  father's  house, 
but  was  as  often  found  and  taken  home. 

In  one  instance  she  ran  away,  and  was  taken  up  and  put 
in  the  Alms  House,  from  which  place  she  was  bound  out  on 
Staten  Island,  where  her  father  found  her  and  took  her  home  ; 
in  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  she  stole  some  articles  from  her 
father,  and  again  ran  away,  she  was  then  taken,  and  a  second 
time  became  a  subject  of  the  Alms  House,  from  which  place 
she  was  sent  here. 

After  being  in  the  House  nearly  two  years,  she  was  inden- 
tured to  a  gentleman  residing  in  Dutchess  County.  (See  Let- 
ter CC.) 

S.  A.  M'C. — Aged  about  sixteen  years. — At  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  she  was  put,  by  her  father,  to  live  with  a  wo-' 
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man,  who  kept  a  sailor  boarding-house ;  her  association  in 
this  place  naturally  tended  to  the  corruption  of  her  morals, 
and  after  continuing  three  years,  she  quit,  and  became  a  pros- 
titute. She  had  been  living,  in  this  abandoned  course,  six 
months,  when  she  was  arrested  by  the  watchman,  for  being 
very  noisy  in  the  streets,  taken  to  the  Police,  and  from  thence 
sent  here. 

Upon  her  entry  into  the  Refuge,  she  appeared  entirely  cal- 
lous to  every  principle  of  shame  or  morality ;  but  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  discipline  of  the  House  were  productive 
of  a  happy  influence,  in  correcting  her  vicious  propensities, 
and  it  is  hoped  in  effecting  her  entire  reformation. 

In  May,  1826,  she  was  indentured  to  a  gentleman  in  West 
Chester  County,  who  after  sixteen  month's  trial  informs  us 

that  S  is  a  very  good  girl,  and  a  faithful  and  industrious 

domestic. 

Numerous  other  cases  of  an  analagous  nature  might  be  re- 
lated, but  it  is  believed  that  those  already  quoted  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  public. 


The  whole  number  of  subjects  received  into  the  House, 
from  the  commencement  of  its  operations  to  the  present  time 
is  377,  viz  : — 


They  have  been  committed  by  the  following  authorities, 
viz : — 

From  the  Court  of  Sessions    -       -       -  -42 

 U.  S.  Court  1 

 Ballstown  Saratoga  Sessions  -       -  1 

Carried  forward,  44 


Boys 
Girls 


270 
107 


377 
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Brought  forward,  44 

From  the  Albany  Sessions  8 

 Schoharie  Sessions  1 

 Troy  Sessions  3 

 Washington  Co.  Oyer  and  Terminer  1 

 Newburgh  Sessions                -       -  2 

 Police  of  this  City  -       -       -  -122 

 Commissioners  of  N.  Y.  Alms  House  ^ 

 Bridewell  ( 


  377 

Of  the  above  number,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  are  the 
children  of  foreigners,  and  the  remaining  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  were  born  in  the  city  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
adjacent  states. — 

They  have  been  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 
BOYS. 

Indentured  -       -       -       -       -  -  118 

Sent  to  Alms  House      -----  4 

Returned  to  friends       -----  14 

Deceased  1 

Of  Age  5 

Permanent  Escapes  -----  5 
Now  in  the  House        -----  J23 

 270 

GIRLS. 

Indentured  -------50 

Of  Age        -       -       -       -  .       .  s 

Sent  to  Alms  House      r       -       -       -       -  8 

Returned  to  friends  2 

Permanent  Escape  -       -  J 

In  the  House  33 

 107 

 377 

Of  the  118  boys  Indentured,  28  were  included  in  last  Report. 

4  sent  to  Alms  H.  2  do.       do.  do. 
14      ret'd  to  friends,  11  do.       do.  do. 

5  perm't  escapes,  3  do.       do.  do. 
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Of  the  50  girls  indentured,    15  were  named  last  year. 
8         of  age,  3    do.       do.  do. 

8         sent  to  AlmsH.  4    do.       do.  do. 
Of  the  whole  number,  109  never  have  been  in  Bridewell, 

225 have  been  there  from  1  to  7  times, 
43  have  been  in  Penitentiary  from  1 
to  3  times. 

The  boys  have  been  apprenticed,  as  follows,  viz  : — 
Farmers, 

7  in  WestChester  Co.  N.  Y. 


8  in  Putnam  County,N.  York. 

1  Queens      do.  do. 

4  Saratoga   do.  do. 

3  Pelaware  do.  do. 

3  Ulster       do.  do. 

14  Dutchess   do.  do. 

1  Livingston  do.  do. 


1  Sullivan         do.  do. 

2  Orange  do.  do. 
2  Greene  do.  do. 

1  Clinton  do.  do. 

2  Somerset  do.  do. 
2  State  of  Connecticut, 

1  Genesse    do.      do.  2  State  of  New-Jersey, 

2  Steuben     do.      do.       j    2  State  of  Ohio. 
1    Oneida      do.  do. 

2  Assistants,  in  an  Oil  and  Candle  Store,  in  Nantucket,  Mass. 

2  Chairlviakers,  in  Syracuse,  Onondago  Co.  New- York. 

2  Paper  Makers,  in  New  Prospect,  New-Jersey. 

1  Potter,  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 

1  Weaver,  in  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  Co.  New- York. 

1  Cabinet  Maker,  in  West  Chester  Co.  New- York. 

2  Printers,  1  in  West  Chester  Co.  and  1  in  Suffolk  Co.  (L.I.) 
2  Shoe  Makers,  1  in  Stanford,  and  1  in  Fairfield,  Con. 

2  Tanners  and  Curriers,  1  in  Orange  Co.  and  1  in  Somerset 

Co.  New- York. 
1  Tin  Smith,  in  Newark,  New- Jersey. 
1  Hatter,  in  West  Chester  Co.  New- York. 
1  Provision  Dealer,  in  the  city  of  New- York. 
4  Blacksmiths,  1  in  West  Chester  Co.  2  in  Nantucket,  and  1 

Dutchess  Co. 

35  Seamen,  5  for  European  voyages,  30  for  the  Nantucket 
Whale  Fishery,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  long  voyages. 
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The  snrls  have  all  been  indented,  as  domestic  servants, 


in  the  following  places  : — 

2  in  Delaware  Co.  N.  York. 

10  Dutchess  do.  do. 

2  Wayne      do.  do. 

4  Steuben     do.  do. 

1  Courtlandtdo.  do. 

4  Renssellaerdo.  do. 

9  West  Chester  do.  do. 

1  Sullivan*        do.  do. 


1  in  Ontario    Co.  N.  York. 

0  Ulster       do.  do. 

1  Jefferson  do.  do. 
4  Sussex  do.  do. 
3  State  of  Connecticut. 
1  State  of  New-Jersey. 
1  State  of  Ohio. 


Note. — It  is  an  invariable  rule,  that  no  child  is  indented,  except  by  his  own 
consent. 


From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  while  the  labours  of  the  Society  in 
the  support  and  management  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  are  affording  a  local  convenience  to  the 
city  of  New- York,  it  is  at  the  same  time  ac- 
quiring the  character  of  more  general  useful- 
ness in  becoming  the  receptacle  of  youthful 
convicts  from  other  parts  of  the  state.  In  pro- 
portion as  its  benefits  are  thus  perceived  by  the 
courts  and  magistrates  of  interior  counties,  the 
necessity  will  arise  of  more  extended  accommo- 
dations than  the  present  limits  can  supply. 
The  house  for  boys  has  been  for  some  time  past, 
nearly  full;  and  some  restriction  is  of  necessity 
placed  on  the  number  and  character  of  those  who 
are  now  admissible  from  our  city  authorities. 
Whatever  maybe  thought  by  those  who  indulge  in 
cold  and  abstract  speculation  on  the  relative  a- 
mount  of  good  which  this  or  any  other  benevolent 
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institution  may  produce  upon  the  great  mass  of 
our  population,  there  cannot,  as  the  Managers 
fully  believe,  be  a  doubt  remaining  in  the  mind 
of  a  sound  political  economist,  of  the  meliora- 
ting, protecting,  and  reformatory  influence  of 
such  an  establishment  as  the  House  of  Refuge. 
Its  positive  effects  on  those  who  partake  of  its 
coercions,  its  persuasions,  and  instructions,  and 
the  terror  which  is  inspired  by  a  knowledge  of 
its  incarcerations  and  its  penalties,  all  tend  to 
increase  in  the  minds  of  our  youth,  a  sense  of 
the  magnitude  of  crime,  and  to  diffuse  through- 
out the  neglected  and  misguided  portion  of  our 
juvenile  community  a  better  feeling  in  relation 
to  their  social  and  moral  duties.  This  effect  is 
already  obvious  to  the  magistrates,  attornies,  and 
officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  arraign  such  young 
criminals  at  the  bar  of  justice.  Nor  ought  we 
to  omit,  in  the  enumeration  of  its  benefits,  the 
important  fact  that  it  strengthens  the  too  feeble 
hands  of  parents,  (many  of  whom  are  widows,) 
over  their  ungracious  and  disobedient  children, 
furnishing  them  with  a  final  resource  altogether 
new,  and  almost  altogether  exempt  from  the  in- 
superable objection  which  lies  against  the  com- 
mitment of  young  people  to  the  common  prisons. 

The  Managers  are  induced,  from  these  con- 
siderations, to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Society 
and  the  public  to  the  means  of  enlarging  the 


sphere  of  their  operations.  One  hundred  and 
forty  boys  are  all  that  the  present  buildings 
can  accommodate.  Two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty is  the  whole  number  upon  which  the  insti- 
tution has  been  in  operation.  If  within  these 
narrow  limitations,  advantages  so  decisive  have 
resulted  to  this  populous  city  and  to  the  adja- 
cent counties,  as  the  letters  and  other  cases  con- 
tained in  this  Report,  clearly  prove,  what  might 
not  be  expected  from  an  adequate  extension  of 
such  a  salutary  system  of  juvenile  reform  ? 
That  it  would  eventually  diminish  the  increas- 
ing number  of  those  adult  convicts  who  crowd 
the  cells  of  the  state  prisons,  and  whose  esta- 
blished career  of  vice  is  generally  found  to  have 
been  connected  with,  and  preceded  by,  a  youth 
of  neglect  and  abandonment,  is  nearly  as  certain 
as  that  effects  proceed  from  established  causes 
in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world. 

Buildings  adapted  to  at  least  double  the  num- 
ber of  male  delinquents  may  on  these  accounts 
become  desirable.  Nqr  are  we  so  enthusiastic 
as  to  suppose,  that,  with  a  population  so  rapidly 
augmenting,  congregated  from  so  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  comprising  so  great  a  variety 
of  character,  and  amidst  so  many  sources  of 
temptation  to  criminality,  the  utmost  exertions 
of  the  benevolent  by  this  and  all  other  modes, 
will  be  able  to  exterminate  vice,  or  remove  the 
necessity  of  penal  inflictions. 
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It  seems  obvious  to  the  Managers,  that  while 
the  j\ew-York  Ilefuge  is  thus  interposing  its 
shield  against  the  devastations  of  crime  within 
the  limits  of  this  metropolis,  it  ought  to  be  the 
timely  concern  of  magistrates  and  other  enlight- 
ened citizens  in  the  interior  districts  of  the  state, 
to  devise  the  means  of  erecting  a  similar  insti- 
tution, in  some  one  of  the  most  populous  or  cen- 
tral places  within  their  confines.  We  shall  do 
no  more  than  make  this  suggestion,  indulging 
the  hope  that  it  will  in  due  time  meet  the  views 
of  those  who  are  competent  to  estimate  its  im- 
portance, and  to  give  it  all  the  efficiency  which 
it  may  deserve. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  manual 
operations  in  the  shops  of  the  Refuge  during 
the  past  year. 

STATEMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES, 

Done  on  the  Premises,  from  January  1st,  1827,  to  January 

1st,  1828. 

IN  THE  SHOE  DEPARTMENT. 

1214  pair  of  Pumps  have  been  completed. 
4341        :      Pump  Uppers  closed. 

39        :      Boots  completed. 
4262       :      Boot  Legs  crimped  and  closed. 
1556       :      Brogans  and  Shoes  closed. 

IN  THE  CHAIR  SHOP. 

9834  Cane  Seats  for  Plain  Frames. 
864      :         :     for  Maple  Frames. 
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330     :         :    and  Backs  for  large  Arm  Chairs. 
132     :     Settee  Bottoms,  caned. 

IN  THE  BRASS  NAIL  SHOP. 

14976  M.  Brass  Nails. 
228  doz.  Bitts. 
2196  pair  Stirrups. 
396     :     Holster  Tips. 
104436  feet  of  Moulding. 
660  gross  Ornaments. 
156     :  Buckles. 
732  pair  Wheelbands. 
780     :     Spanish  Gig  Steps. 
108     :  Hames. 
408    :     Gig  Handles. 
396     :  Cavessons. 
1200     :  Ferrets. 

IN  THE  DOMESTIC  SHOE  SHOP. 

394  pair  of  new  Shoes  for  the  subjects,  besides  mending. 

IN  THE  TAILOR'S  SHOP. 

350  pair  Canvass  Pantaloons,  for  summer. 
175  Round  Jackets  of  Satinett,  for  winter. 
175  pair  Pantaloons  :  : 

Besides  all  the  requisite  mending  for  135  or  140  subjects. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  much  has  been  done  by  the  boys  in  im- 
proving the  walks,  garden,  and  grounds  within 
the  walls.  The  work  assigned  them  is  in  gene- 
ral performed  with  great  alacrity,  and  some  of 
them  have  acquired  no  inconsiderable  dexterity 
in  the  trades  in  which  they  are  employed. 

But  valuable  as  is  the  labour  performed  in  the 
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work  shops,  both  in  a  moral  and  physical  point 
of  view,  it  will  be  perceived  by  the  Society,  that 
this  labour  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  source  of 
profit,  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  might  at  first  be 
anticipated  from  the  evidence  of  industry  which 
the  shops  exhibit.  Nearly  as  soon  as  the  boys 
acquire  a  dexterity  at  their  trades  which  renders 
their  labour  increasingly  valuable,  they  are  sent 
into  the  country,  and  inexperienced  hands  suc- 
ceed to  their  places.  On  this  account  it  has 
been  found  impracticable  to  obtain  for  them 
steady  employment  at  higher  wages  than  an 
average  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  day,  of 
eight  hours  each  ;  the  remainder  of  the  twelve 
hours  being  devoted  to  their  school  exercises. 
A  few  of  them  are  also  too  small  to  be  consider- 
ed as  entitled  to  any  reward.  From  the  work 
of  the  females,  no  other  profit  is  obtained  than 
that  which  is  saved  by  the  performance  of  do- 
mestic duties. 

Their  number,  since  the  increase  of  the  boys 
to  their  present  amount,  has  been  only  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  varied  routine  of  cooking, 
cleaning,  making  of  garments,  and  other  work, 
incident  to  so  large  a  family. 

But  although  it  is  desirable  to  direct  the  em- 
ployment of  the  youth  so  as  to  render  it  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the 
institution,  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  the  main 
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object  of  the  Refuge,  to  cause  those  juvenile 
offenders  to  support  themselves.  To  inflict 
upon  them  a  suitable  punishment  for  their 
offences,  and  to  effect  that  moral  reformation 
which  will  restore  them  to  the  world,  enlight- 
ened and  regenerated,  are  the  great  objects  of 
this  Society.  Accomplish  this,  and  we  hold  it 
to  be  a  demonstrable  truth,  that,  whatever  the 
cost  of  such  an  institution  within  the  bounds  of 
practicable  economy,  it  cannot  but  prove  in  its 
ultimate  effects,  an  essential  advantage  to  the 
finances  of  the  state. 

The  School  we  believe  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition;  and  that  it  forms  an  invaluable  de- 
partment of  the  institution,  not  only  as  the 
means  of  literary  improvement,  but  of  intellectu- 
al and  moral  culture.  The  following  is  the 
teachers'  report. 

~  SCHOOL  REPORT. 

There  are  now  in  the  Male  School,  123  pupils.  Of  this 
number,  when  they  entered  the  House,  the  greater  part 
could  not  read,  and  many  did  not  know  their  letters. 

At  present  13  spell  words  of  one  and  two  syllables  on  Boards. 

23  read  on  boards  select  sentences  from  Script'e. 


14  :  in  Spelling-books  and  Moral  Monitor. 

7  :  Jack  Halyard  and  Popular  Lessons. 

30  :  Murray's  Introduction  and  Reader. 

13  :  History  of  U.  States.  (Goodrich's.) 

11  :  History  of  Eng.  and  Amer.  Speaker. 

12  :  Nat.  Philosophy  and  Parkes'  Chemis. 
|23 
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Of  the  101  Boys  indented  and  otherwise  disposed  of 
within  the  last  year,  9  had  made  considerable  proficiency  in 
Geography;  77  could  read,  write,  and  cypher;  and  15  had 
not  been  in  the  House  sufficiently  long  to  make  much  im- 
provement. 

Of  the  number  at  present  in  the  House,  very  few  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  first  principles  of  Arithmetic. 
22  now  cypher  in  Addition. 
9    :         :  Subtraction. 
8    :         :  Multiplication. 
10    :         :         Short  Division. 

7    :         :         Long  Division. 
21    :         :         Compound  Rules. 
7    :         :         Rule  of  Three. 
1    :         :         Tare  and  Trett. 
1    :         :         Vulgar  Fractions. 
37  Studying  the  Tables  preparatory  to  cyphering. 
123 

46  write  very  legibly  on  paper,  and  75  on  slates. 

The  Female  School  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  like  good  con- 
dition ;  there  being  38  Girls,  the  most  of  whom  read  and 
write,  and  a  few  are  somewhat  advanced  in  arithmetic. 

Four  hours  in  each  day  are  devoted  in  both  houses  to  in- 
struction. 

The  Schools  are  in  good  order,  and  the  children  tractable, 
obedient,  submissive,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  fond  of 
learning. 

Each  Sabbath  morning  previous  to  church  hours,  the 
teacher  is  assisted  by  two  or  three  pious  gentlemen  from  the 
city  ;  the  children  are  then  organized,  and  taught  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  Sabbath  School.  In  addition  to  this,  one  hour,  be- 
tween meetings,  is  appropriated  to  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  general  and  silent  attention  the  children  appear  to 
give  to  this  exercise,  to  a  spectator  is  solemn  and  impressive. 
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The  teacher  feels  a  pleasure  in  saying,  that  though  the 
children  under  his  tuition,  are  generally  from  the  lowest 
classes  of  society,  they  evince  in  their  conduct,  a  degree  of 
decorum,  equal  to  that  which  is  discovered  in  well  regulated 
schools :  and  though  they  are  at  first  wild,  and  sometimes 
almost  incorrigible,  nothing  is  requisite  but  steady  discipline 
to  inure  them  to  habits  of  perfect  order. 

The  health  of  the  Refuge  since  the  last  Re- 
port, has  been  remarkably  preserved,  notwith- 
standing the  prevalence  of  fevers  in  several  parts 
of  the  vicinity.  But  one  death  has  occurred 
since  the  opening  of  the  institution,  and  that  was 
the  result  of  vicious  imprudence  on  the  part  of 
the  sufferer.  In  the  momentary  absence  of  the 
Assistant  Apothecary,  this  boy  swallowed  a  por- 
tion of  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  designing,  as 
it  is  supposed,  to  take  some  laudanum,  with  a 
view  to  procure  sleep.  To  the  skill  and  benevo- 
lent attention  of  the  physicians,  Drs.  Stearns  and 
Ives,  the  Institution  is  greatly  indebted  for  its 
relative  exemption  from  disease,  and  for  which 
these  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  health  of  its  in- 
mates. 

With  respect  to  that  kind  of  improvement 
which  constitutes  by  far  the  most  important  ex- 
perimental part  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Refuge, — 
its  moral  influence  upon  the  minds  and  disposi- 
tions of  its  subjects,  the  Managers  are  persuad- 
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ed  they  may  congratulate  the  Society  on  the 
evidence  of  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  actual 
good.  The  Superintendent,  whose  vigilant  at- 
tention to  this  part  of  his  charge,  affords  the 
strongest  assurance  of  that  general  fidelity  with 
which  the  Managers  have  hitherto  been  highly 
gratified,  appears  to  be  much  encouraged  by 
the  temper  and  feeling  which  are  now  prevalent 
in  the  House  — The  Sabbath  exercises  are  per- 
formed with  solemnity.  The  meetings  are  at- 
tended by  ministers  of  various  denominations  ; 
the  gospel  is  often  preached  with  power  by  those 
who  take  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  chil- 
dren's welfare,  and  their  appeals  to  the  under- 
standings and  consciences  of.their  hearers,  are 
often  productive  of  an  awakened  sensibility,  on 
the  part  of  both  sexes.  There  has  been  within 
the  last  three  months,  an  indication  of  the  power 
of  religious  impressions,  in  the  case  of  some, 
whose  minds,  it  was  feared,  would  prove  impreg- 
nable to  every  effort  that  could  be  made  to  arouse 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  moral  danger.  Both 
the  Superintendent  and  Matron  indulge  the  hope, 
that  in  some  of  these  hardened  and  desperate 
cases,  a  conversion  has  been  experienced,  which 
will  eventuate  in  an  entire  change  of  temper  and 
inclination.  "J.  C.  who  had  been  one  of  the 
most  notorious  villains  of  his  day — notorious  in 
all  the  criminal  courts,  professed  last  spring. 
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at  the  time  of  a  religious  excitement,  to  find 
mercy  and  to  his  makepeace  with  God.  He  has 
ever  since  evinced  all  he  professed.  Nor  have 
we  (says  the  Superintendent  under  date  of  No- 
vember 20th,)  had  occasion  to  reprove  him  since. 
He  was  a  few  days  ago  bound  to  a  respectable 
mechanic.  Also,  J.  McD .  who  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  thieves  that  ever  entered 
the  house,  and  who  boasted  last  winter  that  we 
should  never  have  it  to  say,  that  the  House  of 
Refuge  had  done  him  any  good, — was  also  a 
subject  of  hopeful  conversion  last  spring, — lived 
several  months  in  the  House  accordingly — was 
some  time  since  bound  to  a  mechanic  in  West- 
chester County,  and  the  information  respecting 
him  is  very  flattering. 

"  D.  B.  who  was  left  an  orphan,  became  con- 
nected with  bad  boys  in  this  city,  and  commen- 
ced stealing  about  the  docks,  was  taken  up,  and 
sent  here.  At  first  he  promised  but  little,  but  in 
a  few  months  it  was  found  that  he  possessed 
talents  of  a  sterling  quality,  which,  like  the  orna- 
mental veins  in  the  marble,  needed  only  the 
proper  culture  to  bring  them  conspicuously  to 
view.  In  proportion  as  he  was  trained  in  regu- 
larity and  order,  he  gained  confidence,  and  he, 
as  well  as  the  two  above  named,  became  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  honour,  who  alone  are  suf- 
fered to  be  our  night-guard,  and  he  never  be- 
trayed his  trust,  but  was  industrious  and  vigilant. 
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I  saw  his  master,  to  whom  he  was  bound,  this 
morning,  who  informs  me  that  he  never  had  such 
a  boy  in  his  shop,  industrious,  ingenious,  obedient, 
and  kind,  and  that  he  wants  no  better." 

Cases  of  a  similar  nature  have  occurred  among 
the  females,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  Superin- 
tendent remarks,  "the  moral  influence  which 
pervaded  the  minds  of  the  wickedly  disposed,  (at 
the  time  of  a  religious  awakening  in  the  spring,) 
even  to  this  day  is  not  easily  described." 

The  Managers  are  aware  that  in  resting  their 
conclusions  of  a  decided  reformation  in  the  sub- 
jects of  the  House  on  an  incidental  or  special  ap- 
pearance of  religious  excitement,  considering  that 
impressions  thus  made,  upon  minds  habitually 
corrupt,  are  too  often  transitory  and  illusive, 
would  be  very  unsafe  ;  yet  from  the  general 
demonstrations  of  order  and  cheerful  obedience 
which  are  observable  to  every  visiter,  the  deco- 
rous attention  of  the  children  during  religious 
service,  the  frequent  instances  which  occur  of 
private  devotion  after  they  have  retired  to  their 
cells,  and  are  unseen  by  their  fellows,  and  the 
testimonials  furnished  by  the  letters,  of  whicl1 
extracts  have  been  given,  we  think  it  may  be 
safely  inferred,  that  under  judicious  manage- 
ment, a  House  of.  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents may  become  a  true  penitentiary, — and 
that  at  least  during  the  period  of  childhood  and 
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adolescence,  no  mind  of  ordinary  native  powers, 
however  debased  by  vice,  should  be  considered 
as  beyond  the  reach  of  moral  discipline  and  the 
admonitions  of  religious  truth. 

The  assembling  together  of  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  the  vagrant,  corrupt,  and  wicked  youth 
of  the  city  as  are  collected  in  the  House  of  Re- 
fuge, the  entire  confidence  which  the  Superin- 
tendent is  able  to  gain  in  his  conversations  with 
them,  and  the  full  confessions,  which,  in  due 
time,  they  make  of  their  past  lives  and  actions, 
furnish  dqja  from  which  it  is  easy  to  deduce  con- 
clusions relative  to  the  principal  causes  of  that 
degradation  and  abandonment  to  vice  which 
lead  the  culprit  to  prison  or  to  infamy.  There 
is  no  truth  of  sacred  writ  more  fully  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  ages,  than  that  "evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners."  A  propen- 
sity to  steal  and  to  evade  the  truth  is  often  mani- 
fest at  an  early  age,  and  appears  to  exist  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  native  force.  But  the  temp- 
tations to  these  vices,  might,  it  is  believed,  in 
all  common  cases, be  easily  checked,  were  it  not 
for  the  power  of  associations  and  the  encourage- 
ment afforded  by  companionship  in  vice.  The 
motives  to  thieving  are  therefore  those  princi- 
pally which  lead  to  vicious  gratifications  of  a 
social  character.  The  thief  is  often  prodigal  of 
his  money.    He  squanders  it  to  purchase  a  tran- 
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sient  enjoyment  with  boon  companions.  What- 
ever holds  out  to  him  this  lure,  excites  his  un- 
principled passion  and  plunges  him  into  the  vortex 
of  habitual  indulgence.  Among  these  causes  of 
vicious  excitement  in  our  city,  none  appear  to 
be  so  powerful  in  their  operation  as  theatrical 
amusements.  The  number  of  boys  and  young 
men  who  have  become  determined  thieves  in 
order  to  procure  the  means  of  introduction  to  the 
theatres  and  circuses,  would  appal  the  feelings 
of  every  virtuous  mind,  could  the  whole  truth  be 
laid  open  before  them.  A  small  sum  is  at  first 
pilfered  to  obtain  a  single  sight  of  amusements 
respecting  which  they  hear  so  much,  and  of 
whose  entertainments  the  street  advertisements 
exhibit  in  such  conspicuous  and  alluring  charac- 
ters. The  first  gratification  prompts  powerfully 
to  the  means  of  renewal, — new  acquaintance  is 
formed — the  secrets  of  others  still  deeper  in 
crime  become  known, — other  passions  are  elicit- 
ed— dishonesty  and  falsehood,  once  rendered 
habitual,  and  the  vicious  propensities  of  the  mind 
gaining  a  complete  ascendency — the  barriers  of 
the  law,  and  a  regard  for  character  present  no 
further  impediments,  than  a  desire  to  evade  the 
one  and  to  conceal  the  abandonment  of  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  the  feebler  sex,  the  result  is  still 
worse.  A  relish  for  the  amusements  of  the  thea- 
tre, without  the  means  of  honest  indulgence, 
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becomes  too  often  a  motive  for  listening  to  the 
first  suggestions  of  the  seducer,  and  thus  pre- 
pares the  unfortunate  captive  of  sensuality  for 
the  haunts  of  infamy,  and  a  total  destitution  of 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  mind  and  character  of 
woman. 

The  two  following  cases,  selected  from  the 
examination  of  the  boys  of  the  Refuge,  by  the 
Superintendent,  will  tend  to  corroborate  the 
opinion  entertained  by  the  Managers  that  no 
greater  evil  could  have  befallen  our  city,  in  re- 
lation to  the  morals  of  its  youth  than  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  theatres 
and  other  analogous  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment. From  the  rivalship  which  prevails  be- 
tween these  places,  and  the  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  some  means  in  order  to  sustain  a  reputa- 
tion for  numbers,  the  terms  of  admission  are 
reduced  to  a  modicum;  and,  if  our  information 
be  correct,  tickets  of  admission  even  in  some  of 
the  largest  of  these  establishments,  are  freely 
granted  to  that  class  of  females  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  be  able  to  bring  companions  with 
them,  and  thus  add  to  the  emoluments  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  house. 

June  24th,  1827. 
H  S  ,  from  the  Commissioners,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  his  mother  and  friends,  aged  eleven  years  the  third 
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of  March  last,  born  in  Yonkers,  West  Chester  Co.  N.  Y. 
His  father  has  been  dead  six  or  seven  years,  his  mother 

keeps  a  boarding  house,  on  the  corner  of  B   and 

R  street,  is  to  pay  one  thousand  dollars  rent  annually, 

and  has  twenty-seven  boarders. 

H-  lived  two  years  with  his  uncle  R  M  ,  at 

H***#  N**#*,  Connecticut ;  returned  to  his  mother  in  Sep- 
tember last. 

His  first  theft  was  sixpence  from  his  mother ;  the  second 
was  two  shillings  from  her,  with  which  he  went  to  the  Chat- 
ham Theatre,  and  told  his  mother  that  he  had  been  playing 
with  boys  in  the  street ;  then  six  shillings  from  his  mother 
which  he  spent  in  going  to  the  Bowery  Theatre  twice  ;  next 

five  dollars  from  his  aunt  H  M  ,  of  which  he  spent 

three  dollars,  in  going  to  the  Park  Theatre  three  times,  and 
concealed  the  rest  under  his  mother's  back  stoop ;  then  four 

shillings  from  Miss  J  M  ,  which  he  spent  in  going  to 

the  Chatham  Theatre,  including  ice  cream,  oranges,  &c.  &c. 
then  five  dollars  from  Miss  S  ,  one  of  his  mother's  board- 
ers, spent  three  dollars,  in  going  to  the  Bowery  Theatre, 
and  concealed  the  rest  as  before  ;  next  two  dollars  from  Mrs. 

D  ,  which  he  hid  under  the  back*  stoop  as  before ;  then 

ten  dollars  from  his  mother,  spent  the  greatest  part  in  going 
twice  to  the  Chatham  Theatre,  put  the  balance  as  before 
under  the  back  stoop.  The  object  of  his  hiding  these  little 
amounts  was,  that  he  might  have  a  sufficiency  on  the  ensuing 
fourth  of  July. 

January  1827. 

J  M'l  ,  from  the  Commissioners,  at  the  request 

of  his  step-father,  E  W.  H  .    J  was  born  in 

Philadelphia,  his  father  who  died  about  fourteen  years 

since,  was  president  of  the  N  A  I  C  , 

he  has  four  sisters  and  one  brother  living.  About  nine 
months  since,  his  mother  married  E  W.  H  ,  a  ship- 
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ping  merchant,  who  has  since  failed  in  business,  and  is  now 

employed  by  R  ,  and  has  a  salary  of  sixteen  hundred 

dollars  per  annum.  J  appears  to  have  had  good  op- 
portunities for  a  fair  English  and  German  education,  was 
three  years  _and  'a  half  at  the  Nazareth  School,  is  natu- 
rally bashful  and  timid,  submissive  and  quiet  ;  has  lived  thir- 
teen months  in  his  brother-in-law's  printing  office,  and  some 
time  in  the  office  of  his  step-father.  He  removed  from  Phil- 
adelphia to  this  city,  about  three  months  since. 

The  first  thing  he  recollects  to  have  stolen  was  six  large 
silver  spoons  from  his  mother,  about  four  years  since,  for 
which  he  obtained  nine  dollars  ;  the  half  of  it  he  gave  to  his 
cousin,  and  spent  the  remainder  in  gambling  on  the  fourth  of 
July.  The  next  was  five  dollars  from  his  father,  after 
which  he  ran  away,  and  was  absent  about  one  week  ;  he 
then  took  a  large  six  dollar  atlas,  which  his  step  father  gave 
him,  and  sold  it  for  three  dollars,  and  spent  it  by  going 
to  the  Theatre  ;  he  then  a  box  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments from  his  father,  which  he  sold  for  three  dollars ;  at 
different  times  a  large  number  of  books  from  his  father's  li- 
brary, one  of  which  he  sold  for  five  dollars,  it  being  full  of 
valuable  plates ;  next  his  mother's  gold  watch,  which  he 
pawned  for  ten  dollars,  but  his  mother  obtained  it  again  by 
paying  the  sum  for  which  it  was  pawned.  He  stole  his  sis- 
ter's necklaces,  offered  them  for  sale  and  the  man  detaining 
them,  his  sister  obtained  them  again.  His  father  then  found 
him  in  the  theatre  and  sent  him  to  his  brother-in-law's,  with 
a  view  to  save  him  ;  he  continued  there  thirteen  months,  as 
above,  and  then  returned  to  Philadelphia.    On  his  departure 

from  his  brother-in-law's,  Mr.  G  T  ,  he  stole  two 

watches,  which,  upon  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  sold  for 
twelve  dollars  and  a  half,  and  as  his  father  was  in  New- York 
on  business,  he  spent  it  in  going  to  the  theatre,  &c.  It  ap- 
pears that  as  he  came  to  New- York,  on  his  return  from  his 
brother-in-law's,  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  he  commenced 
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his  old  trade  with  renewed  vigour j  the  first  commencement 
was  in  sacrificing  his  Father's  library,  by  selling  Rollin's 
Ancient  History,  breaking  a  set  of  the  Encyclopedia,  by  sell- 
ing eight  volumes  out  of  forty,  French  and  German  books,  dic- 
tionaries, &c.  next  a  suit  of  his  mother's  bed  curtains,  for 
which  he  obtained  seven  dollars.  He,  about  this  time,  form- 
ed an  acquaintance  with  a  thief,  by  the  name  of  C  A  . 

Crossing  from  Brooklyn  one  night,  on  their  way  he  made  an 

agreement  with  A          to  meet  him  at  his  father's  house, 

very  early  next  morning,  and  he  would  furnish  him  with  some 

of  his  mother's  bed  clothes;  A  came  and  J  gave 

him  a  load,  which  he  sold  and  returned  him  half  the  proceeds. 

It  would  be  well  here  to  remark  that  it  was  now  in  the 
summer  season,  and  J  's  mother  had  put  away  her  cur- 
tains, sheets,  blankets,  &c.  in  trunks,  in  their  garret.  A  

and  J  continued  for  a  week  or  more  to  lug  off  these 

articles,  until  they  had  stripped  the  house  pretty  thoroughly ; 

the  last  articles  that  A          was  furnished  with,  were  Mrs. 

H  's  cloth  coat,  silk  frock,  white  dress,  &c,  which  he  kept 

and  returned  no  more.    The  greatest  amount  that  J  

ever  received  from  Allen,  at  any  one  time,  was  ten  dollars 

for  his  mother's  goods  stolen.    J  also  stole  his  father's 

saddle  and  bridle,  for  which  he  obtained  seven  dollars ;  then 
he  went  to  a  neighbouring  clerk,  and  by  stratagem,  persuaded 
him  to  sign  a  merchant's  name  to  five  checks,  one  for  forty- 
five  dollars,  two  for  thirty-five  dollars  each,  one  for  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  another  for  fifteen  dollars.  He  went  to  dif- 
ferent shops  where  his  father  dealt,  and  changed  the  greater 
part  of  them,  and  raised  about  one  hundred  dollars,  and  stole 
fifty  dollars  more  from  his  father.  This  occurred  on  a  Sat- 
urday evening,  and  Sunday  morning  he  started  for  Philadel- 
phia. His  father,  accidentally,  received  early  informa- 
tion of  his  departure,  and  overtook  him  at  Elizabeth  Town, 
in  the  afternoon  ;  had  him  locked  up  one  day,  and  on  the 
following  day  told  him  that  he  could  trust  him  no  longer. 
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and  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  send  him  to  sea.  /  

did  not  wish  to  go,  therefore  he  went  to  a  house  where 

Mr.  C  President  of  the  L  S  boarded,  and  told 

the  landlady,  that  Mr.  C  had  sent  him  for  his  coat, 

which  he  obtained  and  sold  in  the  Bowery  for  eleven  dollars  ; 
then  a  pair  of  boots  from  his  father,  for  which  he  obtained 

three  dollars  and  a  half ;  then  a  coat  from  his  consin  G  

H  ,  for  which  he  obtained  seven  dollars,  and  ran  away 

from  his  father  and  took  private  board,  to  avoid  being  sent  to 
sea.  His  father  found  him  in  the  Chatham  Theatre,  about 
seventeen  days  since,  put  him  in  Bridewell,  and  from  thence 
to  the  House  of  Refuge. 

His  friends  and  himself  all  say  that  his  great  thirst  for 
visiting  theatres  and  places  of  amusement,  was  the  leading 
passion  which  induced  him  to  steal  so  much. 

It  is  not  believed  that  these  are  very  rare  or 
very  peculiar  cases.  The  number  of  boys  that 
occupy  the  lower  seats  of  the  theatres  and  of 
those  too  whose  ragged  appearance  indicates 
the  poverty  in  which  they  live,  is  said  to  be  very 
great ;  and  the  examinations  of  the  Refuge 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  places 
are  the  resort  almost  universally  of  those,  who, 
by  the  dishonesty  of  their  lives  become  candi- 
dates for  the  Refuge  and  City  Prison.  But  it  is 
much  easier  to  point  out  these  evils  than  to  pre- 
scribe the  remedy.  It  would  not  perhaps  be 
extravagant  to  assert  that  were  the  theatres  and 
circuses  made  to  contribute  an  amount  equal  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  city  prison,  they  would 
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do  no  more  than  compensate  for  the  extent  of  the 
moral  evil  which  they  entail  upon  the  inferior 
classes  of  our  population. 

In  the  management  of  the  female  part  of  the 
institution  and  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
the  whole  establishment,  the  Managers  can  cor- 
dially acknowledge  the  assistance  which  has 
been  derived  from  the  Ladies' Committee.  Their 
attentions  have  been  steadily  directed,  in  week- 
ly visits  to  the  Refuge,  to  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  females,  and  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  hands  of  the  Matron  in  her  delicate 
and  important  duties.  Although  it  may  not  be 
probable  that  the  number  of  female  subjects  will 
much  exceed  its  present  proportion,  yet  every 
instance  of  restoration  to  virtue,  or  protection 
from  the  horrors  of  vice  in  this  class  of  its  sub- 
jects, cannot  fail  to  yield  the  blessing  of  an  ample 
reward  for  all  the  labour  and  care  it  may  have 
cost.  "  The  benevolent  interests  of  the  Matron, 
(observes  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  London  Socie- 
ty for  the  improvement  of  Prisons,  &c.)  will  not 
be  confined  to  the  walls  of  her  gaol.  There  is 
not  perhaps  in  the  whole  range  of  human  desti- 
tution, a  more  genuine  object  of  compassion, 
than  the  friendless  girl,  who  quits  a  prison,  with 
the  desire,  yet  without  the  means  of  reforma- 
tion. Satisfactory  may  have  been  her  conduct 
during  confinement,  and  gratifying  the  proofs 
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of  her  moral  improvement ;  yet  what  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  if  at  the  expiration  of  her 
sentence,  she  is  thrown  upon  the  wide  world  ? 
She  is  surrounded  by  temptation,  and  even  the 
distinction  of  her  sex,  and  the  helplessness  of 
her  condition — which  constitute  the  strongest 
claims  upon  protection — are  too  often  the  most 
fatal  sources  of  her  moral  ruin  and  hopeless  de- 
gradation. How  many  thus  circumstanced,  feel 
at  this  moment  the  wretchedness  of  guilt  in  the 
loss  of  character,  the  abandonment  of  friends, 
the  pressure  of  want,  the  pangs  of  disease,  and 
the  bitterness  of  despair  ;  and  how  many  have 
quitted  confinement  in  a  state  of  entire  destitu- 
tion, whom  the  hand  of  kindness  might  have 
saved  from  ruin,  and  rescued  from  an  untimely 
and  dishonourable  grave!  To  devise  means  for 
the  relief  of  the  repentant  and  distressed  crimi- 
nal, on  her  discharge,  may  form  no  part  of  the 
official  instructions  of  a  prison  matron  ;  but  her 
own  feeling  will  prompt  her  to  the  execution  of 
duties  which  are  enjoined  by  the  most  sacred 
obligations  of  religion,  and  the  strongest  dictates 
of  humanity  ;  and  it  will  be  her  care  to  antici- 
pate the  wants  of  the  discharged  female  ;  and  to 
remove,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  the  temp- 
tations to  which  she  is  about  to  be  exposed." 

It  is  also  well  observed  in  the  same  valuable 
Report,  that,  "  The  peculiar  relation  in  which 
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a  prison  matron  stands  towards  the  objects  of 
her  care,  ought  to  inspire  her  with  no  ordinary- 
share  of  interest  and  compassion.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  her  duties  she  is  at  once  the  representative 
and  guardian  of  her  sex,  and  she  ought  to  be  a 
bright  example  of  its  purity,  disinterestedness, 
and  love.  To  win  affection,  yet  enforce  authori- 
ty,— to  inspire  confidence, yet  command  respect, 
— to  war  against  the  vices, yet  make  just  allow- 
ance for  the  frailties  of  humanity, — are  qualities 
of  mind  in  an  eminent  degree  essential  to  her 
who  would  reclaim  the  thoughtless,  subdue  the 
stubborn,  and  heal  the  broken  heart.  She  must 
be  prepared  to  encounter  disappointment  from 
ingratitude,  indifference  and  deceit;  yet  if  she 
do  not  always  attain  success,  it  will  be  her  care 
uniformly  to  deserve  it :  nor  will  such  discour- 
agements easily  repress  exertions  that  flow  from 
the  convictions  of  duty,  and  derive  strength  from 
the  influence  of  Christian  principles.  A  pious 
and  judicious  effort  to  reclaim  the  vicious  is  sel- 
dom wholly  lost ;  and  a  prison  matron  may  be 
assured,  that  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  her 
interesting  duties,  the  blessing  of  Heaven  will 
never  be  denied." 

The  government  of  the  Refuge,  as  far  as  is 
deemed  compatible  with  the  penitentiary  objects 
of  the  institution,  is  strictly  paternal.  On  their 
first  admission,  the  subjects  are  made  acquaint- 
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ed  with  the  rules  of  the  House  and  the  duties 
that  will  be  required  of  them.    These  are  so 
clearly  explained  that  none  can  plead  ignorance 
as  an  excuse  for  violation.    They  are  informed 
that  cheerful  and  punctual  obedience  to  these 
duties,  will  ensure  them  kind  treatment  and  all 
the  benefits  which  the  institution  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Managers  can  procure  for  them.  But 
that  punishment,  prompt  and  severe  if  necessa- 
ry, will  inevitably  be  the  consequence  of  disobe- 
dience.   These  engagements  are  strictly  ob- 
served on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent.  Those 
who  distinguish  themselves  by  undeviating  good 
conduct  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  are  enrolled 
in  the  class  of  honour,  and  wear  the  badge  of  this 
class  on  the  left  arm.    Certain  privileges  are 
granted  to  this  class.    From  them  the  night- 
guards  are  chosen,  who  are  officers  of  considera- 
ble trust.  The  Superintendent  finds  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age  who  are  worthy  of  this  confidence.   If  they 
betray  it,  (which  has  seldom  been  done  except 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  the  premises,) 
they  know  that  the  punishment  will  be  propor- 
tionably  heavy.    This  punishment  consists  in 
flagellation,  with  a  whip  of  strings,  in  solitary 
confinement  to  their  cells,  either  with  or  without 
the  accompaniment  of  a  low  diet,  in  forbidding 
any  one  to  hold  communication  with  the  offender 
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without  permission,  and  in  extraordinary  cases 
of  flagitious  conduct,  in  wearing  an  iron  on  one 
side,*  fastened  to  the  waist  at  one  end  and  to  the 
ankle  at  the  other.  By  a  judicious  alternation 
or  use  of  these  punitive  measures,  no  difficulty, 
of  a  formidable  character,  has  occurred,  in  sup- 
porting a  system  of  perfect  order,  among  boys, 
who,  from  their  age  and  crime  are  well  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  ruffians,  without  the  use  or 
display  of  dangerous  or  destructive  weapons  of 
any  kind.  To  dispense  with  any  one  of  these 
correctives  would  not  as  we  believe  contribute  in 
any  way  to  diminish  the  amount  of  punishment 
and  suffering,  or  subserve  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Punishment  by  whipping,  when  apportioned  with 
tempered  firmness  by  him  who  is  known  by  the 
culprit  to  be  his  friend,  is  received  with  feelings 
altogether  different  from  that  which  proceeds 
from  useless  violence  or  untempered  severity. 
When  rightly  administered,  the  sting  is  felt  upon 
the  conscience  as  well  as  upon  the  nerves  ;  and 
we  hold  it  to  be  possible  in  every  case  of  flage- 
lation,  when  there  is  a  consciousness  of  disobe- 
dience, for  the  culprit  to  part  from  the  keeper 
without  any  increase  of  dislike  or  aversion. 

The  subject  of  penitentiary  discipline  is  atopic 
which  has  recently  claimed  an  unusual  share  of 
public  attention,  and  the  discussion  of  it  by  distin- 
guished philanthropists  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 


•  Under  their  pantaloons. 
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lantic  has  elicited  a  very  animated  controversy 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  treating  convicts  so 
as  to  accomplish  most  effectually  the  various 
objects  for  which  they  are  sentenced  to  the  con- 
fines of  a  prison.  These  objects  are  admitted 
to  be,  First,  labour,  so  that  the  prisoner  may  con- 
tribute to  the  expences  of  his  maintenance  ; 
Second,  moral  reformation,  so  that  on  his  dis- 
charge, he  may  renew  his  intercourse  with  the 
world  with  a  determination  to  avoid  the  errors 
of  his  past  life,  and  become  an  honest  man  ; 
Third,  punishment,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  deter 
others  from  the  commisssion  of  crime,  and  thus 
promote  the  safety  and  well-being  of  society. 
The  experience  of  the  most  enlightened  nations 
appear  to  have  established  the  conclusion,  that 
sanguinary  laws  and  cruel  or  vindictive  punish- 
ments answer  no  valuable  purpose  as  instruments 
of  terror,  and  that  crimes  are  least  numerous 
when  the  whole  system  of  penal  legislation  is 
conducted  upon  principles  of  humanity  and  with 
a  reference  to  the  nobler  motives  which  can  be 
made  to  operate  upon  the  human  min'd.  The 
penitentiary  system  in  this  country  has,  it  must 
be  admitted,  experienced  a  retrogression  from 
the  bright  promise  and  happy  influences  under 
which  it  was  first  exhibited  to  the  world.  But 
it  has  unquestionably  again  experienced  a  revi- 
val ;  and  it  may  we  think  with  justice  be  doubted 


whether  that  system  was  ever  more  efficaciously 
administered,  and  with  less  expence  to  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  that  it  is  now  exercised  in  the 
Auburn  prison,  under  Mr.  Powers,  and  in  the 
new  prison  at' Mount  Pleasant,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Lyndes.  '  The  government  of 
those  prisons  is  conducted  essentially  upon  the 
principles  practised  at  the  House  of  Refuge. 
The  variations  are  such  as  the  more  hardened 
criminality  and  the  greater  physical  strength  of 
the  culprits  so  obviously  require.  Solitary  night 
cells,  and  labour  and  meals  performed  in  perfect 
silence  are  found  to  be  effectual  securities  against 
mutual  contamination  and  concerted  schemes  of 
mischief.  There  is  enough  of  society  to  prevent 
the  dreariness  and  corrosive  gloom  of  entire  soli- 
tude, and  not  enough  to  admit  of  its  demoraliz- 
ing perversions  and  abuses.  Insubordination  is 
promptly  punished  by  corporal  chastisement  of 
which  the  prisoner  has  been  amply  forewarned, 
and  which  being  meted  to  him  in  proportion  to 
the  manifestations  of  his  disobedience,  it  is  re- 
ceived as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  depar- 
ture from  duty,  and  hence  it  falls  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  rank  of  those  physical  miseries 
which  result  from  a  man's  own  imprudence  or 
intemperance.  Its  moral  impressions  are  thus 
brought  home  to  the  feelings  of  the  sufferer  in 
his  hours  of  sober  reflection,  and  associating  the 
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penalty  with  the  crime,  he  soon  learns  to  avoid 
the  latter  from  the  sense  of  its  immediate  and 
inseparable  connexion  with  the  former.  Hence 
in  his  mind  there  prevails  an  incipient  reforma- 
tion, which  results  in  an  habitual  and  submissive 
acquiescence  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed.  The  pains  and  privations  he  endures 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  consequences  of  his 
follies  and  crimes, — his  keeper  as  the  minister 
of  the  law,  whose  duty  it  is  to  fulfil  its  provisions — 
and  the  law  itself  as  a  decree  of  necessity  which 
it  is  in  vain  to  resist. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  that  these  moral  deduc- 
tions may  be  made  by  a  person  sentenced  to  ex- 
clusive solitude  without  the  intervention  of  the 
whip,  and  of  course  without  any  conflict  between 
his  passions  and  his  relative  duties  to  his  keeper 
and  to  his  fellow-prisoners.  But  of  the  compa- 
rative efficacy  of  the  two  modes  in  producing 
reformation,  no  doubt  remains  upon  our  minds. 
Nor  have  we  less  hesitation  on  the  question  of 
humanity, — or  in  other  words  on  the  relative 
amount  of  suffering  which  the  prisoner  would 
have  to  endure  when  confined  absolutely  to  soli- 
tude, cut  off  entirely  from  all  intercourse  with 
his  fellow  men,  or  when  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
seasonable  castigation  for  disobedience.  The 
experience  of  the  Refuge,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  which  may  exist  between  young  and 
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old  offenders,  does  in  our  opinion  throw  light  on 
this  important  question.  The  most  weighty  ar- 
gument against  investing  the  keeper  of  a  prison 
with  the  power  to  chastise,  is  the  danger  of 
abuse.  This  danger  it  would  be  unreasonable, 
in  the  abstract,  to  deny.  It  is  however  found 
reasonable  and  salutary  in  society  at  large  to 
acknowledge  this  power,  as  one  of  the  rights  of 
a  parent  over  his  children,  a  teacher  over  his 
scholar,  a  master  over  his  apprentice,  the  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  over  his  hired  men.  It  may  in  all 
these  cases  be  grievously  abused, — but  there  is 
a  remedy  in  other  principles  of  our  social  com- 
pact, which,  in  a  healthy  state  of  society,  cannot 
fail  to  be  speedily  applied.  When  therefore  a 
keeper  of  a  penitentiary  is  selected  with  a  special 
eye  to  the  nature  of  his  duties, — with  reference 
to  his  intelligence,  his  moral  and  religious  char- 
acter, his  reputation  for  b3nevolence  as  well  as 
firmness,  and  when  moreover  he  is  surrounded 
with  a  well  chosen  body  of  inspectors,  and  acts 
constantly  in  the  presence  of  under  keepers,  we 
think  that  the  hazards  of  an  abuse  of  power, 
are  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  actua7 
advantages  of  a  system  of  energetic  parental 
government.  The  abuses  which  were  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  at  Auburn  a  few  years  since, 
vanished  into  almost  nothing,  when  a  strict  in- 
vestigation was  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
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Legislature,  conducted  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
a  judicial  tribunal,  and  affording  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  had  made  the  charges,  to 
substantiate  them  by  adequate  testimony.  The 
publication  of  this  inquiry,  appears  in  the  view 
of  the  Managers  to  have  removed  entirely  the 
objections  to  this  system  of  government  arising 
from  the  charge  of  abuses  at  the  Auburn  prison. 
We  advert  to  this  subject  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, from  a  belief  that  it  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant question  in  the  practical  management  of 
the  state  prisons  of  this  country,  and  in  relation 
to  which,  every  fact  drawn  from  actual  experience 
affords  additional  light  and  facilitates  the  means 
of  a  correct  solution  of  the  problem. 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  from  an  "  In- 
troductory Report  to  the  Code  of  Prison 
Discipline,  &c.  prepared  for  the  State  of 
Louisiana,"  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Livingston. 
The  opinion  of  so  enlightened  and  experienced 
a  judge  of  penal  law,  cannot  fail  to  add  weight 
to  the  evidence  contained  in  the  preceding  state- 
ments. 

"  One  other  institution  remains  to  bedescribed ; 
one  of  perhaps  quite  as  much  importance  as  any 
other  in  the  system.  It  is  the  School  of  Re- 
form ;  designed  for  the  confinement,  discipline, 
and  instruction  of  juvenile  offenders  and  young 
vagrants.    Of  all  the  establishments  suggested 
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by  the  charity,  and  executed  by  the  active  and 
enlightened  benevolence  of  modern  times,  none 
interests  more  deeply  the  best  feelings  of  the 
heart.  Whether  we  consider  the  evil  avoided, 
or  the  positive  good  bestowed,  it  is  equally  wor- 
thy of  our  admiration." 

After  pointing  out  the  injustice  and  inhuman- 
ity of  including  in  the  same  system  of  penalties, 
the  crimes  of  childhood  and  those  of  adult  age, 
the  author  proceeds  : 

"To  argue  the  utility,  or  to  descant  on  the 
humanity,  of  this  establishment,  after  demon- 
strating its  justice,  would  be  a  useless  task. 

"  Every  mind  that  has  investigated  the  causes 
and  progress  of  crime,  must  acknowledge  the 
one  ;  every  benevolent  heart  must  feel  the  other. 
And  even  economy,  cold  calculating  economy, 
after  stating  the  account  in  dollars  and  cents, 
must  confess  that  this  is  a  money  saving  institu- 
tion. 

"  If  it  is  wise  to  prevent  a  hundred  atrocious 
crimes  by  removing  the  opprobrium  of  a  venal 
fault,  and  substituting  instruction  for  punish- 
ment ;  if  it  is  the  highest  species  of  humanity  to 
relieve  from  the  miseries  of  vice  and  the  degra- 
dation of  crime ;  to  extend  the  operation  of 
charity  to  the  mind  ;  and  snatch  with  its  angel 
arm  innocence  from  seduction  ;  if  it  be  a  saving 
to  society  to  support  an  infant  for  a  few  year* 


at  school,  and  thereby  avoid  the  charge  of  the 
depredations  of  a  felon  for  the  rest  of  his  lifer 
and  the  expense  of  his  future  convictions  and 
confinement,  then  is  the  School  of  Reform, — 
a  wise,  a  humane,  and  an  economical  institu- 
tion. 

"  I  need  not  enlarge  this  report  by  the  details 
for  the  government  of  this  School ;  they  are 
minutely  contained  in  this  code.  One  principle 
pervades  the  whole,  which  has  been  sufficiently 
enlarged  upon  ;  that  the  offences  of  children 
may  be  sufficiently  corrected,  both  for  the  ends 
of  punishment  and  example,  by  education  and 
employment.  If  this  be  wrong,  the  whole  plan 
must  be  remodeled  ;  but  in  establishing  it,  I 
have  been  guided  by  something  better  than  the 
best  reasoning.  In  the  city  of  New- York,  there 
is  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  which  can 
never  be  visited  but  with  unmixed  emotions  of 
intellectual  pleasure,  It  now  contains  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  boys  and  twenty-nine 
girls,  for  the  most  part  healthy,  cheerful,  intel- 
ligent, industrious,  orderly,  and  obedient ;  ani- 
mated with  certain  prospect  of  becoming-  useful 
members  of  society,  who,  but  for  this  establish- 
ment, would  still  have  been  suffering  under  the 
accumulated  evils  attendant  on  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  the  lowest  depravity,  with  no  other 
futurity  before  them  than   the  penitentiary  or 
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the  gallows.  I  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning 
here,  that  the  female  department  is  supeintend- 
ed  by  a  visiting  committee  of  ladies,  who,  at 
regular  and  frequent  periods,  examine  the  school, 
converse  with  the  scholars,  encourage  the  diffi- 
dent, reprove  the  disorderly,  reward  the  industri- 
ous, and  inspire  all  with  their  own  virtues. 
The  code  I  submit  invites  a  similar  superinten- 
dence, from  which  the  highest  advantages,  such 
as  nothing  but  the  benign  influence  of  female 
character  can  give,  are  expected. 

"The  plan  of  indenting  the  scholars  to  useful 
trades  has  been  recommended,  from  the  prac- 
tical effect  that  has  been  observed  at  New- York. 
It  might  at  first  be  supposed,  that  an  aversion 
would  be  found  to  taking  apprentices  from  such 
a  place  ;  but  experience  has  proved  that  the 
confidence  inspired  by  the  mode  of  education 
pursued,  is  so  great,  that  applications  are  more 
numerous,  for  children  of  both  sexes,  than  the 
rules  of  the  institution  will  permit  them  to  sup- 
ply. And,  although  twenty-eight  boys  and  fif- 
teen girls  have  been  indented,  the  most  favour- 
able accounts  have  been  received  of  their  be- 
haviour ;  two  having  received  what  they  thought 
ill  usage  from  their  masters,  left  them  and  re- 
turned to  the  school :  and  only  one  has  resum- 
ed his  former  bad  habits.  What  renders  the 
reformation  of  these  children  the  more  extraor- 
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dinary,  is,  that  thirty  of  them  had  before  been 
sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary  from  one  to  five 
different  times.  A  register  is  kept  of  the  be- 
haviour of  the  different  boys,  and  as  much  of 
their  previous  history  as  can  be  discovered. 
Extracts  from  this  are  annually  published,  and 
they  contain  a  number  of  facts  of  the  most  in- 
teresting kind,  all  proving  the  practical  utility 
of  the  plan." 
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AN  ACT  in  aid  of  the  Managers  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation 
of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New-York. 

Passed  April  9,  1825. 

BE  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New-York,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly,  That  the  treasurer  shall,  on  the  warrant  of  the 
comptroller,  pay  to  the  treasurer  or  the  managers  of  the  Society  for  the 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  city  of  New- York,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  annually,  for  the  term  of  five  years;  that  the  first  pay- 
ment of  two  thousand  dollars  shall  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  May 
next,  and  the  like  sum  on  every  first  day  of  May  thereafter. 

****©@^**»"' 

EXTRACT  OF  AN  ACT,  to  amend  the  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
incorporate  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents 
in  the  City  of  New-Yorkf  passed  March  29M,  1824,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Passed  January  28th,  1826. 

BE  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New-  York,  represented 
in  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  the  managers  of  the  society  mentioned 
in  the  act  hereby  amended,  shall  receive  and  take  in  the  House  of  Re- 
fuge, established  by  them  in  the  city  of  New- York,  all  such  children 
as  shall  be  convicted  of  criminal  offences,  in  any  city  or  county  of  this 
state,  and  as  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  before  whom  any  such 
offenders  shall  be  tried,  be  deemed  proper  objects  ;  and  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  managers  in  relation  to  the  children  which  they  shall 
receive  in  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  the  same  in  all  things,  as  are  pre- 
scribed and  provided  by  the  act  entitled,  11  An  Act  to  incorporate  the 
Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,"  passed  March  the  29th,  1824,  in  respect  to  children,  which  the 
said  managers  have  received,  or  may  receive  in  virtue  of  that  act. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  commissioners  mentioned  in 
the  thirty-eighth  section  of  the  act  entitled,  u  An  Act  to  provide 
against  infectious  and  pestilential  diseases,"  passed  March  the  twenty- 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  shall  account  annually  to  the 
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comptroller  of  the  state,  for  all  monies  received  by  them,  for  the  use 
of  the  marine  hospital,  and  if  the  same  shall,  in  any  one  year,  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  executing  the  trust  committed 
to  them,  exclusive  of  such  expences,  as  are  to  be  borne  and  paid  as 
part  of  the  contingent  charges  of  the  city  of  New- York,  and  including 
the  annual  compensations  granted  to  the  said  commissioners  by  the 
said  act,  then,  and  in  such  cases,  the  said  health  commissioners  shall 
pay  such  surplus  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  managers  of  the  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
for  the  use  of  the  said  society. 

And  be  it  f  urther  enacted,  That  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties 
of  this  state,  shall  be  allowed  for  the  transportation  of  any  Juvenile 
Delinquent  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  same  compen- 
sation as  is  now  given  by  law  for  the  transportation  of  convicts  to  the 
state  prisons,  to  be  audited  and  paid  by  the  supervisors  of  the  respec- 
ive  counties,  as  part  of  the  contingent  expences  of  the  said  counties  : 
Provided,  That  after  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  managers  of  the 
said  society,  that  there  is  not  room  for  the  reception  of  any  further 
delinquents,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  transport  any  other  delinquents, 
until  notice  shall  be  given  that  they  can  be  received. 


DESCRIPTION 

OF  THE 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 


The  Houses  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  are  situated  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  City  Hall,  at  the  junction  of  the  Harlaera  and 
Bloomingdale  roads,  on  the  ground  recently  occupied  by  the  United 
States  Arsenal.  A  more  convenient  or  eligible  situation  could  not 
probably  have  been  selected.  The  lot  of  ground,  320  feet  by  300,  is 
enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  17  feet  in  height,  and  more  than  two  feet 
thick.  Within  this  enclosure,  the  Society  has  erected  two  stone  build- 
ings, each  150  feet  in  length  by  38  in  breadth,  and  two  stories  high  ; 
one  of  the  houses  is  appropriated  for  Boys,  the  other  for  Girls,  and 
the  two  being  separated  by  a  high  wooden  fence,  there  is  no  commu- 
nication between  them. 

The  first  story  of  the  boys  Refuse  is  divided  into  five  rooms,  30  by 
34  feet,  for  Dining  Room,  Common  Hall,  Superintendent's  Office,  and 
Tailors'  and  Shoemakers'  Shops.  Three  flights  of  stairs  lead  into  the 
second  story,  which  contains  a  Hospital,  30  by  34  feet,  and  two  row* 
of  Dormitories,  each  3^  feet  by  7,  and  6  feet  high,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  132  boys  with  separate  rooms,  each  of  which  is  well  ventila- 
ted by  openings  in  the  rooms  and  stone  wall  Two  aisles,  10  feet  by 
1  10,  are  used  as  School  Rooms,  and  are  furnished  with  desks  and 
benches,  suitable  for  the  monitorial  plan  of  instruction.  The  Garret 
is  one  large  room,  150  feet  by  34,  and  may  be  occupied  when  re- 
quired as  a  work-room.  The  whole  building  is  well  lighted  and 
ventilated. 

The  Girls'  Refuge  is  finished  in  a  superior  manner  to  that  for  the 
Boys.  The  first  story  is  divided  into  four  rooms,  30  feet  by  34,  for  a 
Kitchen,  Dining  Room,  and  Work  Rooms ;  the  other  part  of  this 
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story  is  occupied  by  a  neat  Parlour  and  Chamber  for  the  Matron,  a 
Committee  Room  and  a  Laundry.  In  the  south  end  of  the  second 
story  is  a  handsome  Chapel,  with  a  gallery,  sufficiently  large  to  ac- 
commodate 140  boys,  70  girls,  and  300  visiters.  At  the  north  end  is 
the  Hospital,  25  feet  by  34,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by 
two  rows  of  Dormitories,  furnishing  68  rooms  for  as  many  Girls,  which 
are  also  ventilated  similar  to  the  boys'  rooms ;  the  Garret  is  150  feet  by 
34,  and  is  intended  for  the  storing  of  goods  and  drying  of  clothes,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  work-room. 

A  two-story  brick  building,  40  feet  by  30,  situated  on  the  south-west 
corner,  is  occupied  by  the  Superintendent  and  his  family.  Near  to 
this  is  another  brick  building,  22  feet  by  60,  occupied  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  by  the  Assistant  Keeper  and  his  family.  Adjoining  this 
is  a  two-story  brick  Work-House,  40  feet  by  80,  divided  into  four 
rooms,  each  40  feet  square,  in  which  40  boys  are  employed  in  the 
chair-making  business. 

On  the  south-east  part  of  the  yard,  is  a  one-story  wooden  building, 
60  feet  by  14,  in  which  30  boys  are  employed  in  the  manufacturing 
of  brass  nails  and  saddlery,  and  in  filing,  &c. — to  this  is  attached  ano- 
ther wooden  building,  used  as  a  foundery,  &c.  Near  to  the  north  wall 
is  a  wooden  building,  80  feet  by  18,  used  as  a  Bakery  and  Store-House, 
under  which  are  large  vaults  for  provisions,  stores,  and  fuel ;  a  stable 
and  carriage-house  under  one  roof,  and  some  small  out-buildings  com- 
plete the  establishment. 

A  part  of  the  ground  is  laid  out  into  kitchen  and  flower  gardens, 
grass  plots,  and  gravel  walks.  There  are  four  wells  on  the  premises, 
of  excellent  soft  water.  Adjoining  the  south  wall,  the  Society  occu- 
pies an  angular  piece  of  ground,  containing  about  one  acre,  as  a 
pasture. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  establishment  is  cheerful  and  comfortable, 
and  it  has  little  or  none  of  the  appearance  of  a  prison. 


Vice  Presidents. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

CADWALLADER  D.  COLDEN,  President. 
STEPHEN  ALLEN,  \ 
CORNELIUS  DU  BOIS, 
JOHN  GRISCOM, 
JOHN  T.  IRVING, 
HENRY  I.  WYCKOFF, 
JAMES  LOVETT,  / 
RALPH  OLMSTED,  Treasurer. 
ISAAC  S.  HONE,  Secretary. 
JOHN  STEARNS,  M.D.  ) 

ANSEL  W.  IVES,  M.D.  \  Fh^an*  ™d  SuW™' 

ffiomt  of  iUfuge* 

NATHANIEL  C.  HART,  Superintendent. 

HENRY  MILLER,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

CATHARINE  GOWEY,  Matron. 

MARY  WEAVER,  Assistant  Matron. 

J.  M'CONNELL,  Teacher. 

P.  SHERLOCK,  Gate  Keeper. 

J.  BIRMINGHAM,  Cartman. 

En&enturtng  ©ommittee* 

WILLIAM  F.  MOTT, 
HEMAN  AVERILL, 
BENJAMIN  L.  SWAN. 

STEPHEN  ALLEN,  JOHN  HUNTER, 

HEMAN  AVERILL,  JOHN  T.  IRVING, 

ARTHUR  BURTIS,  ANSEL  W.  IVES, 

CADWALLADER  D.  COLDEN,  JAMES  LOVETT, 

ISAAC  COLLINS,  WILLIAM  F.  MOTT, 

ROBERT  C.  CORNELL,  HUGH  MAXWELL, 

SAMUEL  COWDREY,  RALPH  OLMSTED, 

JOSEPH  CURTIS,  FREDERICK  SHELDON, 

CORNELIUS  DU  BOIS,  PETER  SHARPE, 

THOMAS  EDDY,  JOHN  STEARNS, 

WILLIAM  W.  FOX,  BENJAMIN  L.  SWAN, 

JOHN  GRISCOM,  DAVID  STEBBUNS, 

JAMES  W.  GERARD,  MYNDERT  VAN  SCHAICK, 

JOHN  E.  HYDE,  HENRY  I.  WYCKOFF, 

ISAAC  S.  HONE,  SAMUEL  WOOD. 
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&atues'  ffiommfttcc. 

3IRS.  ISABELLA  BULOID,  First  Directress. 
"     SARAH  HAWXHURST,  Second  Directress. 
"     CHARLOTTE  FOX,  Treasurer. 
"     MARIA  HYDE,  Secretary. 

MRS.  MARTHA  WILLIS,  MRS.  D.  EMBURY, 
"    ALMY  CORNELL,       "    MARGARET  PRIOR, 
"    ALICE  TOWNSEND,    «    MARIA  COLDEN, 
"    REBECCA  M  COMB,    "    ANNA  MOTT. 
"    ANN  WARNER, 

%*  Donations  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  the  Society. 

The  payment  of  fifty  dollars,  or  of  ten  dollars  per  annum 
for  six  years,  constitutes  a  person  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  life ;  and  an  annual  subscription  of  three  dollars,  a  mem- 
ber so  long  as  it  is  continued  to  be  paid. 
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